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trine of belief, Dr. Brede thinks, make two important starting points for the 
philosophy of the Scottish School. 

While Dr. Brede's monograph is a very valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature on this subject, it does not leave one with the impression that it is 
a final solution of the question. Want of space prevents suitable reference 
to many excellent features of the work. ^ „ Elkin 

Geschichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie. Von Ana- 
thon Aall, Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1896. — pp. xix, 251. 

The author is from Christiania, but the original draft of the book is in 
German. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Heinze, who, in his work 
entitled Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie, published 
in 1 872, broke the ground in this fertile field. The present work, however, 
differs from Heinze's in finding, not so much a special doctrine of the 
Logos in Greek Philosophy, as the development of an idea. The idea 
of Logos suffered constant change from Heraclitus to Plotinus. The 
principal chapters of the work are devoted to Heraclitus, to the Stoics, and 
to Philo, with connecting and supplementary chapters on Anaxagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Alexandrian schools. The development of the 
idea of the Logos is found essentially in Heraclitus, the Stoics, and in 
Philo and his successors. 

The often asserted identity of the Heraclitic fire with the Logos, or the 
conception of the fire itself as a rational essence to be again identified with 
the soul, is to be rejected. Neither may we identify the Logos with God. 
Indeed, it is in Heraclitus viewed from another standpoint, namely, that of 
the critical ethical philosopher, the ' prophet,' that the Logos doctrine 
appears. The Logos is a sort of universal intellectual and ethical norm, 
and as such is usually considered in relation to man. It is neither God nor 
human spirit, though both partake of it. It stands for reason, law, pur- 
pose. It is that which makes the world rational, good, and purposeful. 
It is the lack of it in man that makes him bestial and stupid. The Logos 
idea as it appears in the Stoics and in all later schools, is more or less a 
development and enlargement of the Heraclitic conception. In respect to 
the Stoics, the author justly calls attention to the fact that we shall best 
arrive at a true understanding of the Stoic Logos, if we do not attempt to 
find in Stoicism a unified and consistent system. In Stoicism we are pre- 
sented, apparently, with a system of pure materialism, requiring the assump- 
tion of no spiritual or incorporeal being. But another set of references 
points to a very different conception, revealing the true deeper character of 
the system. Now we discover the Logos as a spiritual energy permeating 
and conditioning the material world. It is conceived first dynamically, as 
the constructive and controlling force. In the organic world it is the 
original productive power, — the source of all life. Teleologically, it is the 
cause of order and beauty. In human society it is the ethical ideal. Are 
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we then to distinguish, with the Stoics, the Logos from God and from 
Nature? This question must be answered in the affirmative, for ' God ' is, 
as it were, a term of less extension. It implies personality, which the 
Logos lacks. An interesting chapter on Philo shows the gradual speciali- 
zation of the Logos idea as Greek thought came in contact with Jewish. 

On the whole, this book is an interesting and useful contribution to 
Greek philosophy. The history of ideas is the final form that the history 
of philosophy will take. It must, however, be still a long time before such 
work can be definitive. There is still too much to be done upon special 
sources. This kind of work, too, is particularly subject to the evil of over- 
systemization which has already wrought such havoc in the history of Greek 
philosophy, — an evil from which the present book is, perhaps, not wholly 
free. The historian becomes infatuated with his pet idea and exalts it 
unduly. If to the history of the Logosidee should be added the history of 
the Theosidee, and the history of the Nomosidee, it might be found that 
the result would be not so much the history of three ideas as three histories 

of one idea - G. T. W. Patrick. 

Origin and Nature of Conscience. By P. G. Knowlton, Ph.D. 
Doctor's Dissertation accepted by the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
University of Leipzig, 1 897. — pp. 1 50. 

The aim of this essay is threefold : (1) to furnish a brief exposition of 
the leading principles of the empirical evolution theory of the origin of 
conscience ; (2) to give a critical estimate of the philosophic adequacy and 
moral import of these theories ; (3) on the basis of the previous discus- 
sion to draw such constructive conclusions respecting the origin and nature 
of conscience as seem justifiable. The first part, containing six chapters, 
consists of the exposition of the leading empirical evolution theories of the 
origin of conscience. The advocates of modern empirical ethics in general 
build on the empirical sciences as a basis ; they differ in the particular 
science, or class of sciences, on which they lay special emphasis. With this 
principle in mind the various theories are classified as follows : (r) Natural- 
Scientific, of which the theory of Darwin is chosen as representative ; 

(2) Historical, with the theories of Spencer and Paul Re"e as illustrations ; 

(3) Psychological, with Bain, J. S. Mill, and Grote as representatives ; 

(4) Sociological, under which head we have the theories of Leslie Stephen 
and R. v. Ihering. To each of these a chapter is devoted, and in a fifth 
chapter we have a summary of the general characteristics and fundamental 
principles common to these theories of the origin of conscience, with a final 
statement in which the attempt is made to sum up these leading principles 
in harmonious relation. Part II contains the general criticism of the em- 
pirical evolution theory of the genesis of conscience, to which six chapters 
are devoted. The first of these aims to emphasize the important truths 
which this theory contains for the moralist ; the second criticises the utili- 



